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Effective  August  1,  Belgium  expects  to  return  wheat  to  the  private 
trade,  provided  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  is  ratified  by  the 
signatory  countries.     This  was  announced  in  Brussels  on  May  11,  1949 
and  reported  from  the  American  Embassy  in  that  city.     The  International 
liilheat  Agreement  was  approved  by  the  Belgian  Senate  on  May  12# 

Iraq  may  have  about  14  million  bushels  of  barley  to  export  this 
year,  reports  the  American  Embassy  in  Baghdad.     In  addition,  it  is 
planning  to  export  approximately  4  million  bushels  of  wheat  from  the 
1949  harvest,  the  first  exports  of  wheat  since  1943*    Grain  production 
this  year  is  expected  to  exceed  39  million  bushels  of  barley  and  18 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  compared  to  a  1935-39  average  production  of 
about  2i|  and  I'd  million  bushels,  respectively. 


The  U.S.S.R.  has  agreed  to  supply  India  with  7.5  million  bushels   .  . 

of  wheat  and  800,000  bushels  of  corn,  as  provided  for  in  the  second 

trade  agreement  between  these  countries  thus  far  this  year.  The 

American  Embassy  in  New  Delhi  reports  also  that  delivery  is  expected 
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World  peanut  production  in  1948  is  estimated  at  a  record  figure  of 
11,065,000  short  tone  of  unshelled  nuts,  according  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation available  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations .  This 
represents  an  increase  of  3  percent  over  the  19^7  crop  of  10,750,000 
tons  and  16  percent  over  the  prewar  average  of  9,550,Q°0'    Among  the 
principal  producing  countries  China,'  the  United  States,  and  Nigeria 
showed  significant  increases  over  1947;  French  West  Africa  reported  the 
same  output  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  India's  crop  was  10  percent 
smaller. 

North  American  production  attained  a  peak  of  1,261,000  tons,  almost 
double  the  outturn  of  prewar  years.    The  United  States,  accounting  for 
90  percent  of  the  continental  total,  produced  a  record  crop  of  1,134,000 
tons.    This  represented  a  3  percent  increase  over  the  previous  record 
of  1,096,000  tons  in  1942  and  an  84  percent  increase  over  the  1935 -39 
average.    The  3,214,000  acres  harvested  for  picking  and  threshing  wa.s 
5  percent  below  the  acreage  harvested  in  1947,  but  this  reduction  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  relatively  high  average  yield  per  acre  of  706 
pounds,  which  is  considerably  above  the  yield  in  any  year  since  the  war- 
time expansion  of  acreage, 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  usually  imported  small  quantities 
of  peanuts,  but  has  been  a  substantial  exporter  in  the  last  few  years. 
During  1948  exports  of  over  34-9,000  tons  placed  the  United  States  second 
only  to  French  West  Africa  among  the  world's  peanut  exporting  countries. 

Mexico" s  1948  peanut  crop  is  estimated  at  99,200  tons,  double  the 

1947  harvest  and  9  times  the  1935-39  annual  average.    The  principal 
reasons  for  this  important  increase  are?     (1)  the  high  prices  of  oilseeds 
that  prevailed  during  1948;    (2)  the  advantage  that  peanuts  have  over 
other  oilseeds  because  of  the  large  proportion  now  originating  in  the 
central  region  of  the  country  where  mill  capacity  for  crushing  is  largest; 
and  (3)  the  recent  increase  in  the  production  of  vegetable  shortening,  for 
which  hydrogenated  peanut  oil  is  preferred.    The  central  districts  of 
Guerrero,  Marelos,  Puebla,  and  Guanajuanto    accounted  for  50  percent  of  the 

1948  harvest,  compared  with  25  percent  of  the  1946  crop. 

Asia's  1948  peanut  output  is  estimated  at  7,286,000  tons,  represent- 
ing a  decrease  of  70,000  tons  from.  19^7  but  an  increase  of  246,000  tons 
over  the  1935-39  average.    The  decrease  was  the  result  of  the  drop  in 
production  in  India ,  the  world's  largest  peanut  producer.    This  country's 
crop  of  3,442,000  tons  was  10  percent  less  than  the  3,820,000  tons  produced 
in  1947  but  4  percent  more  than  the  prewar  average.    The  reduction  from 
the  I947  crop  was  principally  the  result  of  smaller  plantings  and  adverse 
weather  conditions.    The  1948  peanut  area  of  9,078,000  acres  was  1,000,000 
acres  less  than  the  1947  plantings.    The  decrease  occurred  principally  in 
Hyderabad  (normally  the  source  of  20  percent  of  India's  peanut  crop)  due 
to  unfavorable    seasonal  conditions  and  in  Saurashtra  Union  due  to  want  of 
rains . 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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Peanuts  had  bsetf*  gpcAKl  on  about  10  million  aores  during  the  4  years 
prior  to  1948  in  or  near  the  cotton  growing  regions  of  Bombay,  Hyderabad, 
and  Madras.    The  expanded  acreage  over  the  prewar  average  of  7,500,000 
acres  reflects  the  use  of  2  or  3  million  acres  of  former  cotton  land  for 
growing  peanuts.    Peanut  acreage  might  be  expected  to  decrease  if  and  when 
the  planned  expansion  of  acreage  of  longer  stapled  cotton  materializ.es. 

China's  peanut  harvest  of  3,l60,QOO  tons  was  the  largest  since  prewar 
years",  exceeding  both  the  1947  crop  and  the  1935-39  average  by  8  percent. 
No  normal  marketing  was  possible  in  North  China,  however,  because  of  bhe 
constant  military  activity  and  economic  blockade  before  complete  occupation 
in  December.    In  areas  free  from  military  activities,  currency  inflation, 
certain  government  economic  policies,  and  unpredictable  enf orcement  and 
curtailment  of  bans  on  food  movements  presented  such  obstacles  that  the 
normal  practices,  risks,  and  prospects  of  trade  were  practically  non- 
existent.   Exports  of  peanuts  and  oil  were  negligible  in  comparison  with 
prewar  levels.    Exports  of  nuts,  shelled  and  unshelied  (in  terms  of  un- 
shelled  nuts),  came  to  25,000  tons  in  1948  compared  with  17,000  in  1947 
and  almost  129,000  prewar.    Oil  exports  amounted  to  2,400  tons  in  1943, 
2,500  in  I947,  and  36,000  prewar. 

Contrary  to  earlier  expectations,  the  Indonesian  peanut  crop  of  1948 
exceeded  the  outturn  of  each  of  the  previous  4  years.    Over  272,800  tons 
were  produced,  an  increase  of  27  percent  over  the  215,500  tons  reported 
for  1947  and  about  94  percent  of  the  1935-39  average  output.    During  the 
Japanese  occupation  little  attention  was  given  to  peanut  production.  In 
1948  firm  prices  for  this  commodity  were  fixed  by  the  Government  and 
larger  plantings  were  encouraged. 

Peanut  production"in  Burma  is  officially  estimated  at  171,000  tons, 
the  same  as  the  1947  output  but  10  percent  less  than  the  1935-39  average. 

African  peanut  production  of  2,070,000  tons  in  1948  was  5  percent 
higher  than  the  1,967, 000-ton  harvest  of  1947  and  22  percent  above  the 
1935-39  average.    Most  of  the  increase  over  1947  occurred  in  Nigeria  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

A  downward  revision  from  earlier  forecasts  places  the  1948  estimate 
of  French  West  African  peanuts  at  780,000  tons,  the  same  quantity  as 
produced  in  I947  and  approximately  90  percent  of  prewar  output.  Senegal, 
with  an  annual  peanut  area  of  approximately  1,730,000  to  1,850,000  acres, 
accounted  for  80  percent  of  the  harvest. 

Exports  during  1943,  as  of  November  30,  amounted  to  350^000  tons,  of 
which  95  percent  went  to  France.    In  addition,  approximately  238,000  tons 
were  processed  by  Senegal's  industries,  yielding  over  68,000  tons  of  oil 
(11,000  for  domestic  use  and  57,000  for  export  to  France  and  French 
colonies)  and  88,000  tons  of  oilcake  for  export.    France  and  French 
Territories  use  most  of  the  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  and  oilcake  that  French 
West  Africa  exports. 
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Ih;  1948  Nigerian  peanut  production  continued  at  trie  6l6,000»ton  level 
which  has  "been  maintained  for  the  last  several  years  with  the  exception 
of  the  10 -percent  drop  in  1947.    As  a  result  of  the  Government's  encourage- 
ment of  increased  production,  intentions  are  to  clear  vast,  uninhabited 
areas  on  which  peanuts  are  to  he  grown ,  hut  to  date  the  plans  for  doing  so 
have  not  he en  completed. 

Exports  have  fluctuated  from  a  record  high  of  3^5,000  tons  of  shelled 
nuts  in  1937  to  a  low  of  160,000  in  19*1-3.    Estimated  domestic  consumption 
is  ahout  two-fifths  of  the  total  production.    Most  of  the  domestic  use 
is  for  cooking  oil.    Exports  since  the  war  have  not  "been  so  large  as 
espected  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Nigerian  Railways  to  transport  all 
the  nuts  from  Kano  to  Lagos f  some  700  miles  distant.    The  result  has  "been 
the  accumulation  of  huge  pyramids  of  sacked  nuts  in  Kano,  the  heart  of  the 
peanut  growing  area.    Due  to  the  arrival  of  additional  locomotives,  the 
situation  is  now  greatly  improved,  however.      It  was  estimated  that  on 
April  la  1949,  the  "backlog  in  Kano  was  335*000  tons,  which- consited  mostly 
of  the  1948  crop.    Exports  during  1948  were  approximately  275,000  tons  of 
shelled  nuts,  most  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

"For  the  third  successive  year,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  more  than 
doubled  the  output  of  the  previous  year."  The  final'  official  estimate 
places  the  I948  crop  at  79,000  tons  compared  with  31,000  in  1947  and  the 
prewar  average  of  12,000  tons.    There  was  a  carry-over  from  the  1948  crop 
of  5,000  tons  of  nuts  and  4,000  tons  of  peanut  oil,.    The  Government  plans 
to  export  any  surplus  in  the  form  of  oil  in  crder  to  retain  the  oilseed, 
cake  for  livestock  feed.    The  support  price  for  peanuts  for  "both  the 

1948  and  1949  crops  is  I58-IO  ($234)  per  ton,  shelled  "basis  0 

South  American  peanut  production  of  387,000  tons  in  1948  set  a  record 
for  that  continent.    This  is  attributed  principally  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  Brazil,  formerly  a  minor  producer  of  peanuts.    Increases  over  1947  also 
occurred  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Brazil* s  output  of  peanuts  rose  sharply  from  45,000  tons  in  1947  to 
233,000  tens  in  1948 .    Argentina,  despite  a  substantial  increase  in  production, 
dropped  from  first  to  second  place  as  a  producer  with  a  harvest  of  132,000 
tons  compared  with  117,800  in  19^7  and  87,000  prewar.    Uruguay1 s  harvest 
of  13,400  tens  wa3  the  largest  crop  on  record,  almost  triple  that  of  the 
previous  year  and  far  in  excess  of  the  1935-39  average  of  only  1,200  tons. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and Markets,  November  29,  1948,  for  more  detailed  infor- 
mation  on  the  1948  South  American  peanut  crop.) 

1949  PPOSPECTS 

Should  the  various  projects  for  large-scale  mechanized  production  in 
Africa  make  substantial  progress  this  year,  world  peanut  production  again 
may  attain  a  new  record  in  1949.    Present  prospects,  however,  indicate 
reduced  output  in  other  important  producing  areas . 

In  the  United  States  the  1949  acreage  for  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all 
purposes  is  indicated  at  3,175,000  acres  on  the  "basis  of  growers'  inten- 
tions to  plant  as  of  March  1.    This  18  percent  "below  1948  plantings. 
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If  the  usual  relationship  between  acreage  planted,  alone  for  all 

purposes  and  that  picked  an  I  threshed  should  prevail  in  19-9 ,  about 
2,565,000  acres  would  be  utilised  for  the  latter  purpose  this  year  or 
about' 1.7  percent  less  than  the  national  allotment  of  2,628,970  acres 
announced  in  December,    From  this  acreage  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 850,000  tons  of  peanuts  may  be  harvested  or  almost  300,000  tons 
less  than  in  19U8.    The  support  price  for  19^9 -crop  peanuts  will  be  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  on  July  15 }  19^9?  end  will  be  limited  to 
peanuts  grown  by  producers  who  comply  with  marketing  quotas.    A  penalty 
equal  to  one-half  the  support  price  will  be  assesed  against  peanuts 
marketed  in  excess  of  quotas. 

Despite  the  continued  domestic  demand  for  peanuts  and  by-products, 
India* s  output  is  not  expected  to  increase  in  19^9 .    Information  con- 
cerning actual  intentions  to  plant  has  not  been  received.    The  principal 
peanut  crop  is  planted  from  early  June  to  late  August. 

In  view  of  the  military,  political,  and  economic  situation  in 
China,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  peanut  crop  will  reach  the  19^8 

level.    The  long  range  prospect  of  exports  is  not  hopeful  and  will  pro- 
vide no  incentive  for  increased  output. 

Trade  circles  are  not  too  optomistic  about  peanut  prospects  in 
Indonesia,  since  the  economic  situation  is  still  confused  and  subject 
to  rapid  change . 

In  French  West  Africa  plans  are  underway  to  increase  peanut  pro- 
duction by  means  of  a  vast  land  development  project.    The  scheme  anti- 
cipates clearing  a  k9k, 000 -acre  tropical  virgin  forest  in  Senegal, 
"Work  to  clear  the  forest  began  in  March  19^9,  and  by  May  it  was  hoped 
that  1,235  acres  would  be  ready  for  cultivation.    Expectations  are 
that  the  reclaimed  area  will  have  reached  24,000  acres  by  one  year 
later  and  that  the  entire  area  will  be  under  cultivation  by  1952.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  use  of  mechanical  cultivation  will  triple  the 
yield  in  Senegal,  from  350  pounds  per  acre  to  more  than  1,000  pounds. 

Since  the  plans  for  clearing  vast  areas  of  land  in  Nigeria  are 
still  incomplete,  191*9  production  in  this  country  probably  will  con- 
tinue the  same  as  in  the  past  several  seasons. 

The  huge  British  East  African     Groundnut      Scheme  has  encountered 
numerous  difficulties.  '  It  has  been  stated  that  at  present  the  project 
cannot  be  considered  either  a  success  or  a  failure.    Production  so  far 
has  been  low  and  may  not  increase  sizeably  in  19^9  since  another  year 
of  land  clearing  and  experimenting  will  be  necessary  before  progress 
can  be  determined. 
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Expansion  of  peanut  production  has  continued  in  19*1-9  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  though  the-  increase  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  3  pre- 
ceding years.    The  general  'belief  is  that  there  vas  a  large  expansion 
in' acreage  this  season,  hut  yield  per  acres  dropped  "because  of  drought 
and  various  plant  diseases,    A  preliminary  unofficial  estimate  places 
the  19^9  crop  at  85,000  tons,  an  8  percont  Increase  over  the  19^8  output, 

Argentina  planted  the  largest  peanut  area  on  re cord- -^69, 490  acres 
for  harvest  during  March-May  of  19^9.    The  crop  was  planted  late, 
suffered  from  early  drought,  and  has  been  damaged  recently  by  heavy 
rains.    Many  of  the  plants  failed  to  set  their  pods,  or  are  shoving 
poorly-filled,  immature  pods.    Production  prospects,  therefore  have 
been  revised  downward  to  about  132,000  tons,  the  same  as  the  19^8 
harvest.    On  September  22,  1948,  the  Government  raised  its  buying  price 
for  shelled  peanuts  of  the  19  V?  crop,  "basis  on  tract  at  Buenos  Aires, 
to  50  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($135  per  short  tons),  which  is  7  p«sos 
($19.00)    higher  than  had  been  offered  for  the  preceding  crop. 


Uruguan  peanut  plantings  of  54,500  acres  for  harvest  early  this 
year  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  over  10,000  acres.    A  now 
record  harvest  of  over  14,000  tons  is  anticipated.    Large  peanut  and 
sunf lower  crof s  wero  planted  because  of  the  great  demand  for  edible 
vegetable  oils  for  local  consumption.    The  official  peanut  price  has 
been  placed  at  290  pesos  per  metric  ton  ($117  per  short  ton  converted 
at  the  free  rate  of  exchange) ,  commercial  quality  delivered  at 
Montevideo . 


Brazil' s  I9U9  crop  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  a  year 
ago.    In  the  principal  producing  State  of  Sao  Paulo  the  harvest  of  the 
wet  crop  (January -February)  was  smaller  than  in  1948  despite  the  fact 
there  was  no  appreciable  acreage  reduction.    The  February -March  plant- 
ings for  the  dry  season  crop  were  expected  to  be  reduced  considerably 
in  view  of  the  price  oscillations. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics .    For  this 
report,  the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  Eegina 
H.  Boyle,  Helen  Francis,  and  Mary  S.  Long. 
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WORLD  HOPS  PRODUCTION  IN  1?43  UNDER  LAST  FALL'S  ESTIMATE  l/ 

On  the  "basis  of  revised  estimates,  the  19*1-8  production  of  hops  in 
reporting  countries  which  before  the  war  accounted  for  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total;  is  6.3  million  pounds  lower  than  estimated 
last  fall,  according  to  information  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations .    This  is  about  the  same  as  the  revised  estimate 
for  the  19^-7  crop. 

A  crop  of  110.9  million  pounds  is  now  indicated  as  against  the 
earlier  estimate  of  117 .3  million  pounds.    The  reduction  from  the  earlier 
estimate  was  necessitated  mainly  by  downward  revisions  in  estimates  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany.    However,  estimates  for 
Belgium  and  the  United  States  were  also  reduced. 

In  formation  on  world  hops  exports  thus  far  (September -March)  this 
season  is  fragmentary.    United  States  experts  continue  at  a  high  level 
but  are  slightly  lower  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  19V7-48, 
While  the  crops  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Britain  are  lower  than  last  year,, 
both  countries  are  endeavoring  to  stimulate  exports  because  of  the  need 
for  foreign  exchange.    Exports  from  Germany  are  expected  to  be  slightly  larger 
then  last  season.    No  information  is  available  on  exports  from  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland. 

United  States  exports  of  hops  during  the  first  7  months  (September- 
March)  of  the  current  season  amounted  to  10,216,000  pounds.    During  the 
corresponding  period  last  season,  the  total  amounted  to  10,233>000  pounds. 
During  the  past  7  years  approximately  82  percent  of  total  annual  exports 
moved  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  season. 

In  order  of  importance,  the  principal  foreign  markets  for  United 
States  hops  during  these  7  months  of  the  current  season  were  Canada, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Australia,  Cuba  and  Ireland.    These  7  countries 
accounted  for  approximately  Qk  percent  of  the  total  exports  in  that  period. 

Exports  to  Canada  were  much  greater  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.    This,  of  course,  is  a  reflection  of  the  small  hops 
crop  in  that  country  in  19^8.    Exports  to  European  countries,  principally 
to  Ireland,  Belgium,  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands,  also  show  a  large 
increase  over  those  for  the  first  7  months  of  IS-k'J-kQ.    On  the  other 
hand,  exports  to  Argentina,  and  Chile  were  sharply  reduced.  '  Lack  of 
dollar  exchange  in  Argentina  is  believed  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  greatly  reduced  exports  to  that  country.    Shipments  to  markets  in  Asia, 
Oceania  and  Africa  were  smaller  than  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

United  States . imports  of  hops  during  the  first  7  months  of  the 
current  season  have  been  at  a  much  higher  level  than  during  the  correspond-  I 
ing  period  last  year,  but  were  -bout  the  same  as  during  the  first  7  .months  • 
of  l^ko-kj .    As  usual,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  came  from  Germany, 


1/  Foroign  Agriculture  Circular  FH  1-49,  which  is  a  fuller  report  giving 
details  by  countries,  is  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relatione . 
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Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia.    Total  imports  of  hops  by  the  United  States 
thus  far  this  season  amounted  to  3,118,000  pounds  compared  with  1,542,000 
pounds  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  3,123,000  pounds  during  the 
corresponding  7  months  in  1 946 -47. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

CUBAN  RICE  PURCHASES 
SHOW  SLIGHT  UPTURN  1/ 

Cuban  rice  purchases  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  May  were 
slightly  above  the  low  level  of  preceding  weeks.    Weekly  purchases  were 
reported  at  2  and  8  million  pounds,  respectively,  compared  with  the 
weekly  average  of  less  than  1  million  pounds  since  the  end  of  January, 
Purchases  during  that  month  varied  between  3  and  20  million  pounds  a 
week.    All  these  purchases  have  been  of  United  States  rice. 


CUBA:    Rice  arrivals  and  reported  purchases, 
January -May  12,  1949  l/ 


Month 


Country  of  origin 

January 

February 

March 

,  April 

:  to 

:May  12 

to 
May  12 

Arrivals  from: 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

[Million 
pounds 

•Million 
pounds 

•Million 
ipounds 

Million 
pounds 

69 
1 

.  67 

0 

28 
0 

•  22 

0 

:  8 

0 

174 
1 

Other  countries . . . 

70 

67 

28 

22' 

8 

175 

Purchases  from: 

35 

0 

k 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

53 

0 

Other  countries... 

35 

k 

1 

3    :  10 

53 

April  29 


January 


1/  Preliminary,  Arrivals  are  from  ships 
American  Embassy,  Habana. 


manifests . 


Rice  stocks  on  May  1  totaled  approximately  200  million  pounds,  in- 
cluding domestic  rice.    Brokers  did  not  anticipate  any  significant  early 
price  drop,  inasmuch  as  rice  consumption  this  season  is  at  a  high  level, 
and  new -crop  rice  from  the  United  States  and  local  production  will  not  be 
available  in  large  volume  until  September. 

l/  Based  in  part  on  a  report  from  Jack  R.  Johnstone,  American  Embassy, 
Habana . 
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Cuban  consumers  in  recent  years  are  reported  to  have  acquired  a  pref- 
erence for  long -grain  varieties ,  and  while  living  standards  remain 
relatively  high,  they  do  not  show  so  great  an  interest  in  buying  cheaper 
rice.    This  preference  reportedly  has  made  it  difficult  for  domestic 
producers  to  dispose  promptly  of  the  1948  Cuban  crop,  which  was  predominantly 
of  the  Honduras  variety. 

While  most  of  the  stocks  of  domestic  rice  probably  will  be  consumed 
before  new -crop  rice  becomes  generally  available,  growers  are  urging  the 
Cuban  Government  to  grant  producers  protection  by  the  provision  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which  authorizes  Cuba  to  invoke 
a  rice  import  quota  of  330  million  pounds. 

Under  this  arrangement ,  Cuba  could  assess  an  import  duty  of  $1.68 
per  100  pounds  on  all  importations  of  United  States  rice  exceeding  the 
quota,  rather  than  the  present  rate  of  84  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all 
rice  imported  from  the  United  States.    The  Cuban  Government  has  taken 
no  official  action  in  this  connection,  reportedly  because  the  granting  of 
additional  protection  to  rice  growers  is  not  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  reducing  prices  on  basic  commodities. 

(Continued  on  Page  513) 
FATS  AND  OILS 


INDONESIAN  COPRA  EXPORTS  IN  APRIL 
SLIGHTLY  LESS  THAN  IN  MARCH 


Copra  exports  from  Indonesia  during  April  totaled  nearly  27,700  long 
tons.    This  represents  a  decrease  of  only  1  percent  from  the  28,000  tons 
exported  in  March  but  an  increase  of  47  percent  over  the  18,800  tons 
shipped  in : April  1948. 

Approximately  55  percent  of  the  April  exports  were .sent  to  Europe,  of 
which  almost  10,500  tons  went  to  The  Netherlands  and  4,200  to  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  United  States  was  shipped  6,000  tons,  Japan  4*0Q0'tons,  and 
Canada,  Poland,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  small  quantities. 

Copra  production  of  almost  37,000  tons  was  higher  than  in  any  previous 
month  of  1949  and  exceeded  the  output  of    every  month  in  1948  with  the 
exception  of  December  when  38,000  tons  were  produced.    January -April  out- 
put totaled  almost  132,800  tons.    Stocks  as  of  April  30,  1949,  amounted  to 
42,300  tons. 

The  Copra  Board  announced  another  decrease  in  copra  prices,  effective 
June  L,  1949.    The  decrease,  5  gulden  per  100  kilograms  ($19.35  per  long 
ton)  reduces  the  prices  to  30  gulden  per  100  kilograms  ($116  per  long 
ton)  for  sundried,  28  gulden  ($108)  for  mixed,  and  25  gulden  ($97)  for 
inferior  grade.    '  " 
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Country 


Canada  «,  ?  ,..,*.„,.. . 

Mexico 

United  States  ...... 

Belgium, ,..„,.».:,..« 

Czechoslovakia  . . . « ; 
Denmark,  ,,.*•*..,>,•. 
France .  . . . ,  , s , . , .  „ , 
Bizonal  Germany 
Italy. .....  . .  e  * . .  • . . 

Netherlands  6  

Norway 

Poland . 6 . , 
Sweden ... e 9 
Switzerland. ....... 

United  Kingdom. 

Japan  

Singapore 

Union  of  South  Afri 

Others  

Total.., ...... 


Copra  distribution 


12,62k 

3,909 
8,053 
4,896 

72,375 
12,748 
64' 674 
23 103 
L33,84l 
31,810 
1,1.22 
6,886 

■  T"7 
6,180 

-Q7-285 


1948  1/ 

3  (Tan .  —Ap  r »  1 

Apri3 

•    i$49  17  \ 

1-9^9  1/ 

'8,320 

:      2,300  . 

17250 

>  >  (  ju- 

ft  1  DO 

6 , 000 

8  018. 

1     4  000  : 

2  000 

i      3  000 

* 

 U- 

» .  '•   3  r  000  j 

155,440 

:    72,835  :" 

18,802  : 

- 

10,466 

3,000 

2,500 

;        -500  ; 

500 

11,670 

6,500 

:      1,000  •  -: 

:      8,1Q9  ■  2 

4,199 

•     7,000  ? 

4,000 

^  .1,250..^ 

1,250 

'507^5 "  I ZjZW^T  ig7'l09 , lo^"rg^g302""  s  a/27J,p65~ 


l/  Prelim.inary 

2/  Does  not  include  unrecorded  shipments  to  Singapore 


Copra  Board,  Batavia,  Java  '     '  " 

PHILIPPINES  EXPORT  LESS  COPRA. 
AMD  COCONUT  OIL  IN  APRIL 

April  Philippine  copra  exports  amounted  to  40,717  long  tens,  bring- 
ing the  total  for  January -April  to  145,300,    This  year's  shipments  are  44 
percent  less  than  in  the  same  months  of  1943  and  considerably  smaller  than 
the  record  of  357,000  tons  that  moved  out  of  the  country  during  the  first 
4  months  of  1947., 


Coconut  oil  exports  of  2;932  tons  were  much  he low  those  of  a  month 
earlier  hut  the  total  for  January -April  was  slightly  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1948.    Of  the  1949  exports,  more  than  one -third 
of  the  copra  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  coconut  oil  were  destined  to  the 
United  States , 
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The  nominal  copra  price  is  $185  per  short  ton  c,i,f .  Pacific  Coast, 
Manila  buying  prices  in  ear ly  May  vere  unchanged  from  the  32  to  33  pesos 
per  100  kilograms  ($162.50  to  $167.60  per  long  ton)  reported  in  April, 

PffTT.TPPTTOE  REHJBLICs    Copra  exports.  April  1949 
with  comparisons 

(Long  tons) 


Country  l/  :  Average 
  ;  1935-39 

United  States  (total)..:  206,801 

Atlantic  Coast....: 

Gulf  Coast  : 

Pacific  Coast . , . . . s 

Canada  *«...,: 

Costa  Pica  , . , .  • 

Mexico  „  ,..:  7,260 

Panama  Canal  Zone  ; 

Panama,  Eepublic  of. . . . ; 

Colombia....  : 

Venezuela  j 

Austria.  >........: 

Belgium  ,....»...:  10 

Denmark  :  6,025 

France,...  c  ;  2^,589 

Bizonal  Germany  •  7,309 

Italy.  :  4,079 

Netherlands ..»......,..:    28 ,  kl5 

Norway  j  91 

Poland,  .: 

Sweden  :  4,133 

Switzerland  : 

Japan   1  okj 

Syria  

*feypt  :  1,271 

Union  of  South  Africa,.: 

Others  0  ;      8, 7^0 

 Total,  ;  299,83o 

l/  Declared  destination. 
2/  preliminary. 


Copra  distribution 


iQlifi  2/:  Jan -Apr  ^  :  April 


364,102  • 
(61,618); 
(69,320  : 
(233,164): 
17,049  s 
100  : 

707  s 
1,357  : 
6,99>  : 
3,868  : 
6,000  • 
1,000  5 
26,536  : 
65,912  : 
17,250  : 
21,900.  . 
3,949  : 
9,276  ; 
31,749  s 
4,748  : 
1,000  ; 
24,339  1 
1,443  : 


11,350  j 


70,714 
(13,277) 
(10,652) 
(46,735) 

2.250 


320 

209 

1,133 

1,25c 
5,000 

19,757 
13,500 
8,218 
3,05c 
4,500 
1,500 
1,000 

5,575 


1,221;. 
6^100 


26,503 
(5,191) 
(3,300) 
(20,012) 
3,000 


954 


6,000 
3,275 

3,500 

4,850 
1,000 

900 
6,000 
500 


£5,630  :  145,300  s  567582 


American  Embassy,  Manila. 
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CANADA'S  FLAXSEED  ACREAGE  *  v:>$l  :  r: 
MAY  BE  SMALLEST  SINCE  PREWAR    ..I:    :  .  , 

Canada's  off  total  announcement ".  of  farmers*  intentions'  to  plant  flax- 
seed indicates  the  smallest  acreage. since  1940.    The  19^9  total  for 
Canada  is  484,000  aci'es,  of  .which' at  least  90  percent  will  be  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces..    There  'were  a  1,934 ,000,  acres-  harvested  in  1948.  Based 
on  the  long  time. average  'yield; of  8  bushels  per  acre,  the  1949  flaxseed 
harvest  should  be  approximately  4,000,000  bushels,  whereas  the  output 
last  year  was  17,353,000  bushels. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board. recently  announced  that  $3.80  would  be  the 
export  prioe  for  No.  1  C.W..  flaxseed.    This  is  $0.20  below  the  price 
the  Board  will  be  paying  producers  until  the  end  of  the  1948-49  season, 
which  is  July  31. 

Apparently  the  Board  reduced  the  export  price  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  markets  exist.    Canada  has  a  large  flaxseed  surplus. 
According  to  a  recent  report,  visible  stocks  amounted  to  11,055,500 
bushels.    Only  3,550,000  bushels  have  been  exported  since  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  year  (August  1,  1948). 

TOBACCO 

IRISH  GOVERNMENT  PROPOSES  DUTY  PREFERENCE 
ON  BRITISH  EMPIRE  TOBACCO 

The  Government  of  Ireland  has  proposed  a  31  cent  per  pound  duty  pre- 
ference on  tobacco  from  British  Empire  sources.    In  an  address  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Irish  Legislature  on- May  4,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
made  the  following  statement  on  the  proposed  duty: 

"In  the  interest  of  European  economic  cooperation  and  to 
save  dollar  expenditure,  I'  have  found  it  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  tobacco  manufacturers  to  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  part  of  their. supplies  of  leaf  from  countries 
outside, the  dollar  area.    The  principal  source  of  such 
supply  would  be  Rhodesia,  but  the  cost  of  leaf  from  that 
country  is  about  1  shilling  6§-  pence  (31.17  U.S.  cents)  per 
pound  more  than  the  cost  of  Virginian  leaf.    I  therefore 
propose,  as  an  inducement  to  manufacturers,  that  this 
differential  in  price  should  be  adjusted  by  granting  a 
preferential  rate,  1  shilling  6g-  pence  per  pound  less  than 
the  present  full  rate,  to  tobacco  grown  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth.   This  will  involve  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
excise  duty  chargeable  on  home  grown  tobacco.    The  necessary 
provision  will  be  made  in  the  Finance  Bill  to  take  effect  as 
from  the  passing  of  the  Bill." 
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Traditionally,  Ireland  has  imported  from  the  United  States  practically 
all  of  the  tobacco  it  has  consumed.    In  the  prewar  years,  1935-39,  when 
leaf  used  in  the  manufacture  of  products  in  Ireland  averaged  about  11 
million  pounds  annually,  97  •  percent  of  the  supply  came  from  the  United 
States,    Domestic  grown  leaf  accounted  for  ah out  2  percent  and  imports 
from  all  sources  other  than  the" United  States,  less  than  1  percent.  In 
the  postwar  years i  L9k6  and  I9V7,  when  consumption  was  somewhat  above  the 
prewar  level,  domestic  grown  leaf'  accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  of 
total  consumption  and  imports  from  all  sources  other  than  the  United  States 
accounted  for  less  than  3  percent. 

The  proposed  duty  preference  on  tobacco  from  British  Empire  sources 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  excise  duty  on  home  grown  tobacco 
will  tend  to  encourage  increased  use  of  Empire  and  home-grown  leaf  in 
place  of  American,,    It  is  believed  that  the  31  cents  per  pounds  preference 
will  more  than  offset  price  differentials  between  United  States  tobacco 
and  leaf  from  certain  British  Empire  sources.    A  31  cents  per  pound 
reduction  in  the  excise  duty  on  tobacco  grown  in  Ireland  would  tend  to 
increase  prices  to  growers  thereby  encouraging  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion, 

NETHERLANDS  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  DECLINE 

The  Netherlands  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  19^8  totaled 
35.3  million  pounds,  or  about  53  percent  less  than  the  76.2  million 
pounds  imported  in  19^7.    The  I9I+8  imports  were  about  k'J  percent  below 
the  prewar,  1935-39,  annual  average  of  67,3  million  pounds. 

The  United  States  supplied  17.1  million  pounds  or  i+8  percent  of  the 
unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in  19^8,  as  compared 
with  76  percent  in  19I47  and  27  percent  in  the  1935-39  period.  Imports 
from  Indonesia  in  IQ48  totaled  k.k  million  pounds  or  only  12  percent  of 
the  total  as  compared  with  an  annual  average  of  26.5  million  pounds  or 
39  percent  of  the  total  during  the  prewar  period.    Brazil  supplied  5.1 
million  pounds  in  2$k8f  as  compared  with  h,Q  million  pounds  in  19^7  and 
an  annual  average  of  9.5  million  pounds  in  the  1935-39  period.  Other 
important  sources  of  supply  include  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  India  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  tobaccos  imported  by  the  Netherlands  are  made  up  of  numerous 
types  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    During  the  postwar  period,  United 
States  flue -cured  leaf  has  been  the  principal  type  imported.    In  19<+8 
imports  of  this  type  totaled  11.6  million  pounds  or  30  percent  of  the 
total,  as  compared  with  ^5.1  million  pounds  or  59  percent  of  the  total 
in  1947.    Other  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1948  include  about 
2.0  million  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured  leaf,  1,8 
million  pounds  of  Bur ley  leaf,  0.6  million  pounds  of  cigar  leaf,  0.2 
f   million  pounds  of  Maryland  and  small  quantities  of  other  types. 
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KETEERIAWDS:    Imports  of  -unmanufactured-  tobacco,  19^8 
vith  comparisons 


Country  of  Origin 


Indonesia 
United  StateB 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 

India 

Southern  Rhodesia 
Other  Countries 

Total 


Average 
-'-935-39 


pounds 

26,533 
17,890 
9,1+85 
1/ 
957- 
200 
3,081 

i,m 


1,325 


l/  If  any,  included  vith  "Other  Countries." 


19^7 


pounds 

hlk- 

h,76k 
3,653 
1,168 
1,797 
77 
1+03 
606 

1,077 
174 

3,760 


76,189 


19kQ 


1,000 
pounds 

V,385 
17,103 
5,126 
1,^07 

637 
1,01+9 
602 
1+85 
hkS 
873 


35,818 


Official  Sources  and  Consular  Reports 


FRENCH  MOROCCO'S  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  INCREASE 

French  Morocco's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  reached  record  levels  in 
19^8,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  in  Rabat.    Leaf  imports 
totaled  8.8  million  pounds  in  19^8,  as  compared  with  6.9  million  pounds 
in  19^7  and  a  prewar,  1935-39,  annual  average  of  about  3.7  million  pounds. 

Algeria  supplied  slightly  over  2 .2  million  pounds  or  25  .1+  percent 
of  French, Morocco^  1948  leaf  imports.  .The  Dominican  Republic  supplied 
almost  2.2  million  pounds  or  24.7  percent  and  the  United  States  about 
1.2  million  pounds  or  13.7  percent.    Other  countries  supplying  substantial 
quantities  of  leaf  in  1948  include  Brazil,  France,  Mozambique,  India, 
Bulgaria  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Leaf  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1948  were  about  30  percent 
larger  than  in  1947,  but  were  about-  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1946. 
Maryland  leaf  accounted  for  about  40  percent  of  the  1948  leaf  imports 
from  the  United  States.    Cigar  lear,  one-sucker  leaf  and  stems >  trimmings 
and  scrap  accounted  for  most  of ■ the  remainder. 
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NIGERIA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
INCREASED;  CONSUMPTION  LOW 

Nigeria's  production  of  leaf  tobacco  has  increased  sharply  in  recent 
years  .  but  it  is  still  far  below  the  country's "consumption  requirements. 

The  country's  1948-49  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  500,000  pounds 
from  about  2.000  acres,  as  compared  with  375,000  pounds  from  1,200  acres 
in  19^7 -k8  according  to  the  American  Consulate  in  Lagos.    During  the 
prewar  period,  1933-34  through  1937-38,  the  average  annual  production 
was  about  135,000  pounds  from  about  325  acres.    The  forecast  for  the 
1949-50  crop  is  750,000  pounds  from  about  3,000  acres. 

The  expansion  in  acreage  and  production  has  resulted  from  the 
promotion  of  domestic  production  by  the  largest  tobacco  manufacturer 
in  the  country.    This  company  has  a  staff  of  trained  agriculturists  who 
give  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  native  growers  on  their  tobacco 
production  problems.    Also,  the  prices  paid  growers  for  their  leaf  are 
considered  unusually  high  and  this  has  further  stimulated  production. 

Although  Nigeria's  tobacco  production  has  expanded  rapidly  in 
recent  years  the  country  still  must  import  80  to  90  percent  of  ics  re- 
quirements.   The  country  imports  about  3  million  pounds  of  leaf  annually, 
most  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States.    In  I948,  the  United  States 
exported  about  3*5  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  Nigeria. 
A  total  of  2.7  million  pounds  or  about  79  percent  was  in  the  form  of  black 
fat.    Most  of  the  remainder  was  flue-cured  leaf  for  use  in  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  cigarettes.    In  addition  to  leaf,  Nigeria  also  imports 
about  300  million  cigarettes  annually.    Most  cigarette  imports  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Nigeria  is  very  small  for  a 
country  with  a  population  of  approximately  25  million  people.  The 
annual  consumption  of  tobacco  products  of  all  kinds  totals  about  4  million 
pounds,  or  an  average  per  capita  consumption  of  less  than  one -sixth 
pound  a  year.    Cigarette  consumption  averages  about  40  cigarettes  per 
capita  annually.    The  low  consumption  is  due  to  the  limited  cash  income 
of  the  population  which  averages  about  $40.00  per  capita  annually. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

COLOMBIA'S  1948-49  COFFEE 
PRODUCTION  DOWN 

The  exportable  1948-49  coffee  production  in  Colombia  will  fall  below 
5,600,000  bags,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Bogota.    This  is 
more  than  50,000  bags  below  the  January  forecast  and  about  240,000  bags 
less  than  the  1947-48  exportable  production. 
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Coffee  crops  throughout  Colombia  new  being  harvested  by  April  1, 
In  the  Oirardot,  Neiva,  Honda,  Libano,  Armenia,  and  Cucuta  coffee  districts 
the  main  crop  was  being  picked,  and  the  secondary  crop  was  being  narvested 
in  Medellin,  Manizales,  and  Bucaramanga.    The  long  dry  season  has  caused 
the  secondary  crop  in  Medellin  to  fall  "below  average  in  both  quantity 
and  quality. 

Coffee  stocks  in  the  interior  of  Colombia  on  April  1,  19^9 ,  were 
estimated  by  the  trade  at  600,000  bags,  and  port  stocks  on  that  date  were 
reported  at  351,000  bags0    The  national  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  of 
Colombia  is  vigorously  purchasing  coffee  at  prices  above  recent  levels 
and  is  holding  large  quantities  in  warehouses  in  anticipation  of  a 
recovery  in  prices  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  market. 

On  March  23,  1949,  the  Colombian  Office  of  Exchange  Control  entered 
into  a  clearing  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  providing  for  exportation 
of  $500,000  worth  of  coffee  to  that  country.    On  March  2k,  19^9, 
Colombia  agreed  to  export  $3,500,000  worth  of  coffee  to  Finland,  In 
both  agreements,  the  coffee  shipments  are  to  be  made  within  1  year  of 
the  date  on  which  the  agreements  were  signed. 

lECAEAGUA'S  19^8-49  COFFEE 
PRODUCTION  MUCH  LOWER 

The  exportable  production  from  Nicaragua's  19^8-49  coffee  crop  is 
now  estimated  at  less  than  110,000  bags,  according  to  the  American  Embassy 
in  Managua,    This  compares  with  an  exportable  production  of  240,000  bags 
in  1947-48  and  an  annual  average  of  253,000  bags  during  the  5  years  1935 
through  1939. 

Harvesting  of  the  1948-49  coffee  crop  has  been  completed  in  all 
coffee  producing  Departments  of  Nicaragua.    Unusually  severe  and  prolonged 
rains  in  the  Departments  of  Managua  and  Carazo  during  May  and  June  of 
I9h8  destroyed  many  blossoms,  and  as  a  result,  the  1948-49  production  in 
these  Departments  is  estimated  at  only  40,000  bags  as  compared  with 
160,000  bags  in  1947-48.    The  19484-9  harvest  in  the  other  coffee  pro- 
ducing Departments  is  about  15$  below  1947-48. 

Economic  life  in  Nicaragua  fluctuatues  according  to  returns  from  the 
coffee  crop.    Because  of  the  extremely  small  crop  in  Managua  and  Carazo, 
the  planters  suffered  severe  losses.    Most  of  them  utilize  short-term 
bank  credits  to  finance  their  production,  and  this  year  they  are  unable 
to  repay  their  loans.    The  National  Bank  of  Nicargua  has,  accordingly, 
granted  a  1-year  extension  to  these  planters. 

INDONESIA'S  1948  TEA  EXPORTS  AND 
1949  TEA  PRODUCTION  HIGHER 

Current  indications  point  to  a  1949  harvest  of  tea  in  Indonesia 
of; more  than  45,000,000  pounds  with  an  exportable  surplus  in  excess  of 
35,000,000  pounds,  according  to  the  American  consulate  General  in 
Bataria.    This  compares  with  a  total  production  in  1948  of  only  25  000,000 
pQUnda.and  an  annual  average  1935-39  production  of  170, 000, 000*  pounds . 
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The  19^9  harvest  was  officially  forecast  in  January  at  55,000,000 
pounds.      The    tea  trade  now  estimates  the  crop  as  low  as  35,000,000 
pounds,  but  t'ae  Consulate  General  considers  this  estimate  too  pessimistic. 
Local  tea  traders  point  out  that;    (l)  at  the  beginning  of  March  19^9, 
Dutch  troops  were  only  halfway  to  restoring  security  in  Indonesia; 
(2)  tea  estates  were  still  being  attacked  by  Republican  troops  or  irregu- 
lars and  bandits,  laborers  were  being  frightened  away  from  estates,  and 
a  few  tea  factories  were  burned;  (3)  some  estates  in  East  Java  are  able 
to  transport  only  a  part  of  their  tea  to  ports. 

Indonesia  exported  18, 600,000  pounds  of  tea  in  19^8  as  compared 
with  7,000,000  pounds  in  1^-7  and  an  annual  average  of  1,53,000,000  pounds 
in  the  prewar  period  1935-39-    Of  the  19^8  exports,  11,250,000  pounds 
were  shipped  to  the  Netherlands,  3,900,000  pounds  to- the  United  States, 
1,0^0,000  pounds  to  Egypt,  and  2,410,000  pounds  to  other  countries.. 

All  of  the  tea  lands  on  Java  and  Sumatra  are  now  nominally  under 
Dutch  control.    The  acreage  in  tea  totaled  176,000  acres  at  the  end  of 
January  19^9,  of  this  only  110,000  acres  including  new  plantings  wore 
being  properly  maintained.    In  the  prewar  period,  1935-39,  the  area  in 
tea  totaled  512,000  acres. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  IN  IRAN  ENCOUNTERING 
INCREASED  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  l/ 

The  cotton  textile  industry  in  Iran  is  reported  to  be-  going  through 
a  very  difficult  period  of  postwar  adjustment  as  the  increasing  competition 
from  foreign  goods  is  forcing  a  drastic  reduction  in  textile  prices. 

Before  World  War  II,  Iran  depended  upon  imports  to  meet  about  half 
of  the  150  million-yard-cotton  textile  requirement.    During  the  war  Iranfs 
principal  sources  of  cotton  textiles,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  cut  off  and  local  production  of  cotton  textiles  was  expanded 
to  meet  the  acute  cotton  shortage. 

Iranian  mill  owners  had  little  competition  during  this- period  and 
profits -were  large.    However,  local  mills  have  been  unable  to  meet 
competition  from  foreign  supplies  in  recent  postwar  years.  Consequently, 
local  textile  production  has  declined  and  imports  have  increased  rapidly. 
This  increase  developed  into  an  avalanche  following  the  exchange  decree 
which  took  effect  August  11,  I948.    Among  other  provisions  of  this  decree 
the  Government  monopoly  tax  (an  import  tax)  was  reduced  from  ^5  percent 
to  15  percent  of  the  c.i.f.  value  of  imported  cotton-piece  goods.  Also 
cotton-piece  gocdn  were  included  among  the  items  for  which  an  importer 
could  secure  foreign  exchange  for  60  percent  of  the  value  at  official 
rates.    Foreign  exchange  derived  from  products  exported  by  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  were  not  released  for  trade  purposes  with  the  result 

1/  Eased  on  a  report  of  John  B.  Grume,  Second  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 
Tehran. 
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that  the  free  exchange  rate  is  now  considerably  higher  than  the  official 
rate,  2/   The  effect  of  the  above  measures  was  to  greatly  reduce  the  price 
of  imported  textiles  (in  terms  of  rials)  and  in  the  absence  of  strict 
import  or  exchange  controls  it  caused  a  rush  to  secure  imported  goods 0 
In  the  6-1/3  months  from  August  11,  l9kQ*  to  February  19,  19^9,  letters 
of  credit  totaling  1*233  million  rials  ($38,530,000)  were  opened  at 
authorized  Iranian  hanks  for  cotton  piece  goods  imports.    This  represents 
orders  for  an  estimated  l^k  million  yards  or  more  than  the  total  amount 
of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  in  the  previous  3  years, 

Apparently  disturbed  by  the  huge  credits  opened  for  cotton  textiles 
the  government  suspended  the  issuance  of  letters  of  credit  on  March  31, 
19^9 9  until  further  notice r    However,  increased  imports  in  the  past  6 
months  caused  a  sudden  and  drastic  decline  in  cotton  prices.  Wholesale 
prices  have  dropped  5°  percent  and  stocks  of  locally  produced  textiles 
have  been  accumulating  in  factories  and  dealers'  hands 0 

The  reduction  in  the  prices  of  home-produced  textiles  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  redaction  in.  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
and  labor.    Consequently,  the  net  income  of  the  mills  has  shrunken 
drastically  in  the  past  6  months 0    The  mill  owners  have  appealed  to  the 
government  and  allege  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  imported 
textiles  at  current  prices.    The  Prime  Minister  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  investigate  the  situation 0    As  of  April  15  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  announced  its  decisions  but  the  Undersecretary  of  Labor, 
a  member  of  this  commission,  has  published  an  article  analyzing  the 
industry8 s  position.    He  states  the  industry's  difficulties  are  due 
to  (l)  low  cash  reserves;  (2)  high  cost  of  raw  materials  due  to  rise 
in  prices  in  the  last  6  years  and  the  purchase  of  cotton  from  third  and 
fourth-hand  sources;  (3)  worn-out  machinery;  ('+)  low  productivity  of 
labor;  and  (5)  the  need  for  more  skillful  management,  essentially  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  technical  training. 

To  improve  the  situation  the  Undersecretary  suggested  that  (l)  the 
Melli  Bank  grant  loans  to  the'  cotton  mills;  (2)  the  Government  revamp 
the  cotton  monopoly;  (3}  the  government  give  the  official  rate  of  exchange 
for  new  machinery  and  spare  parts;  (k)  the  Government  permit  the 
factory  owners  to  dismiss  surplus  laborers;  and  (5)  the  management 
acquire  technical  qualifications  and  decrease  their  number  and  salaries. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  these  reforms  were  carried  out,  it  would  then  be 
proper  for  the  government  to  protect  the  home  industry  by  limiting  imports 
to  the  difference  between  consumption  and  homo  production 0 

Unless  the  prices  of  imported  textiles  fall  further,  the  local 
factories  should  be  able,  even  under  existing  conditions  of  inefficiency, 

2/  On  April  10,  1948,  the  official  rate  of  exchange "was  32  rials  to 
one  U»S0  dollar.    The  free  market  rate  was  48  rials  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 
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to  produce  cloth  more  cheaply  than  it  can  he  imported.    Freight,  insurance^ 
warehousing,  and  various  Iranian  taxes  and  duties  "bring  the  price  of 
imported  cloth  in  Iran  to  about  60  percent  above  the  foreign  manufacturer's 
price*    Iranian  taxes  and  duties  on  cotton  textile  imports  include  a 
monopoly  tor  of  15  percent  c.i.f,  value,  2  excise  taxes  totaling  lo  per- 
cent c.i.f.  value,  a  1  percent  cai.f.  asphalt  tax,  a  1  percent  c,i,f , 
chamber  of  commerce  tax,  a  customs  duty  of  about  5  rials  per  kilogram, 
and  a  road  tax  of  1,5  rials  per  kilogram.    This  differential  should  bo 
an  adequate  margin  for  protection  of  the  home  industry. 

Iran  is  only  ono  of  several  countries  which  expanded  their  textile 
industries  during  the  war  that  are  now  experiencing  difficulties  in 
meeting  competition  of  imported,  goods'.    Although  a  relatively  under- 
developed country  Iran  is,  however,  in  the  fortunate  position,  by  virtue 
of  its  oil  industry,  of  being  able  to  finance  extensive  imports.  The 
exchange  received  in  19^8  from  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  was  almost 
double  the  estimated  exchange  proceeds  from  their  exports,  nevertheless, 
as  prices  fall  and  the  more  inefficient  mills  are  forced  to  curtail 
production  or  close  down  complete ly,  pr03su.ro  on  the  local  government 
from  both  mill  owners  and  unemployed  workers  becomes  intense  for  protoction 
of  the  local  industry  against  imported  goods, 

(Gee  Cotton -prico  table  on  page  517) 

PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED 
FRCDUCTION  DOWN  W  1$$8 

Alfalfa  seed  production  in  Peru  totaled  about  605  short  tons  in 
19^8  compared  with  about  700  short  tons  in  19^7 0    The  reduction  in  1QJ|S 
was  attributed  largely  to  drought  in  the  Sierra  and  frosts  early  in  the 
season.    Prospects  for  3-9^9  are  still  uncertain,    Of  the  production  in 
1948  about  383  short  tons  were  exported  compared  with  480  tons  in  19% 5 
Most  of  the  exports  vent  to  Chile  and  othur  nearby  countries, 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 
(Continued  "from  Page 

CANADIAN  GROWERS  FLAN 
DECREASED  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

Canada's  spring  wheat  acreage  will  bo  the  largest  of  recent  years, 
if  farmers  carry  out  their  planting  intentions  of  April  30.  Returns 
from  the  annual  April  3C  survey  of  crop  correspondents*  intentions  indicate 
that  the  acraago  of  other  grains  will  bo  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1948. 
but  that  summerfallow  will  be  about  a  half  million  acres  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.    It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  intended  acreage 
estimates  are  merely  indicative  of  farmers1  plans  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  acreages  actually  aeodod  will  largely  depend  on  conditions  affecting 
seeding  subsequent  to  that;  date. 
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Prolonged  dry  weather  has  caused  soil  moisture  to  "be  considerably 
below  normal  over  much  of  the  grain  "belt.    Continued  dryness  since 
April  30,  together  with  high  temperatures,  part  of  the  time,  may  have 
curtailed  seeding  in  parts  of  the  area.    The  moisture  deficiency  is 
most  serious  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.    Keports  state  that  rain  is 
needed  "badly  in  "both  Provinces  to  promote  germination  and  to  stop  soil 
drifting. 

The  intended  wheat  acreage  for  all  Canada  is  reported  at  27  .0 
million  acres,  an  increase  of  12  percent  compared  with  the  actual  seed- 
ings  of  24.1  million  acres  in  1948,    The  largest  increase  was  scheduled 
for  Saskatchewan,  where  conditions  have  "been  least  favorable  for  spring 
sowing.    Intentions  there  were  placed  at  15.7  million  acres,  a  gain  of 
45  percent,  compared  with  14. 4  million  in  1948.    Alberta's  acreage 
intentions  were  placed  at  7.2  million  acres,  or  31  percent  above  the 
1948  area.    Intentions  in  Manitoba  indicated  an  acreage  of  3.1  million 
acres,  an  increase  of  24  percent.    Those  three  Provinces  account  for  over 
95  percent  of  the  country^  total  wheat  acreage. 

Conditions  in  other  Provinces  are  reported  favorable.  Moisture 
supplies  are  generally  satisfactory  in  British  Columbia  and  seeding  is 
further  advanced  than  a  year  ago.    Not  much  change  is  expected  in  the 
spring  wheat  acreage  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  only  Provinces  having 
any  significant  wheat  area  in  the  East.    Fall  wheat  acreage  remaining 
for  harvest  in  Ontario  is  placed  at  711,000  acres,  compared  with 
858,000  in  1948.    Winterkill  was  estimated  at  5  percent.    Heavy  losses 
are  reported  from  poor  germination  and  winterkill  on  the  relatively 
small  acreage  of  winter  wheat  grown  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  The 
total  in  these  Provinces,  principally  in  Alberta,  is  believed  to  be 
less  than  300,000  acres.    This  winter  wheat  is  commonly  included  in  the 
official  estimates  of  spring  wheat  for  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Oats  acreage  is  placed  at  10,8  million  acres,  slightly  less  than 
the  11,2  million  acres  harvested  last  year.    A  large  part  of  the  reduction 
was  scheduled  for  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

The  intended  barley  acreage  was  6.5  million  acres,  or  a  decline 
of  7.  Percent  from  a  year  ago.  As  was  the  case  for  oats,  most  of  the 
reduction  was  planned  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 

Eye  acreage  is  expected  to  show  a  sharp  decline  from  the  2,1  million 
acres  harvested  a  year  ago,  to  1.2  million  this  year.    About  700,000 
acres  of  this  total  is  in  the  fall  rye  acreage  for  harvest.    The  decline 
in  rye  acreage  is  found  primarily  in  the  two  Provinces  reporting  the 
largest  prospective  reduction  in  seeding  of  the  other  coarse  grains.  In 
addition  to  the  above  grain  reductions,  flaxseed  acreage  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  is  expected  to  be  cut  to  one -fourth  the  1948  level  of  1,9 
million  acres. 

If  plans  are  carried  out,  summerfallow  would  amount  to  20.6 
million  acres,  one  of  the  largest  areas  over  carried  in  summerfallow. 
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CANADA:    Intended  acreage  of  -  grain  crops  and  summer fallow  as  of 
April  30,  1949,  with  comparisons 


Crop 

Average 
i  alii  k<^ 

\  1946 

1947 

1948 

Inten- 
tions , 
1949 

1949  intentions 
as  percent 
'of  1948 

Wheat : 

\  1,000 
acres 

653 
20,750 

-  1,000 
acres 

546 
23,530 

•  1,000 
acres 

712  . 
23 , 5^8 

1,000 
!  acres 

859 
23,247 

1,000 
acres 

711' 
26 ,254 

Percent 

i  83 
113 

21,403 

24 , 076 

24,260 

24 , 106 

26,965 

112 

Rye:  : 
Fall  1/  j 

14,033 
7,063 

564 

238 

12,075 
6,258  i 

486  ; 
229  • 

ll,04O 

7,^65 

841 
315 

11,200 
6,495 

1,606 
497 

10,773 
6,016 

876 
322 

:  96 
:  93 

I  55 
65 

802 

715 . 

1,156 

2,103 

1,19« 

57 

Summerf  allow . . . : 

20,603 

20,422 

19,440 

19,991 

20,566 

103 

l/  Fall -sown  acreage  remaining  for  harvest. 

From  records  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

ARGENTINE  CORN 
CROP  SMALLER 


The  com  harvest  now  under  way  in  Argentina  is  still  unofficially 
placed  at  about  200  million  bushels,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    That  would  be  about  one -third  less  than 
the  1935-39  average  and  the  smallest  corn  crop  since  1945-46.  Last 
year's  harvest  is  now  unofficially  placed  at  about  235  million  bushels 
instead  of  the  earlier  estimate  of  260  million  bushels.    No  official 
estimate  of  last  year's  crop  has  been  released. 

Weather  during  late  April  and  early  May  was  unfavorable  for  harvest- 
ing.   Wet  weather  during  the  early  harvest  period  slowed  operation,  and 
grain  harvested  has  a  generally  high  moisture  content.    Several  weeks  of 
clear,  cool  weather  were  needed  to  put  the  grain  in  good  condition  and 
allow  harvesting  to  proceed. 

Yields  are  reported  to  be  highly  variable,  with  poorest  outturns 
from  the  early  planted  areas.    Late  plantings,  which  benefited  from  the 
February -March  rains,  are  reported  to  be  in  fairly  good  condition.  The 
average  yield  for  the  entire  country  is  believed  to  be  below -average, 
possibly  around  26  bushels  per  planted  acre.    This  would  be  considerably 
below  the  comparatively  high  yields  of  the  past  2  years. 
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No  definite  information  is  available  on  the  size  of  the  carry-over 
stocks  of  corn  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  season  (April  1).  They 
were  reported  to  be  large,  however,  possible  around  75  million  bushel3. 
That  would  give  a  total  supply  of  around  275  million  bushels  for  use 
through  March  1950.    A  large  part  of  the  old  grain  on  hand  is  reported  ., 
in  very  poor  condition  due  to  weevils,  excessive  moisture,  and  mold. 
In  order  to  keep  the  old  grain  moving,  insect  damage  tolerance  was 
increased,  effective  March  18.    From  that  date  the  percentage  of  insect- 
damaged  corn  that  buyers  must  accept  without  discount  was  increased  to 
1+0  percent. 

The  largo  stocks  of  old-crop  corn  constitute  a  major  problem  in 
Argentina,    Storage  facilities  are  crowded,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
carry-over  stocks  are  believed  to  be  still  on  farms.    Farmers  and  farm 
organizations  have  been  trying  to  get  the  old  corn  off  farms  before  the 
harvest  of  the  new  crop.-   These  attempts  are  said  to  have  been  largely 
unsuccessful,  however,  since  the  government  handling  agency  lacks'  storage 
space  to  take  delivery. 

An  effort  was  made  to  clear  space  in  commerbial  storage  by  making 
old-crop  corn  available  to  domestic  feeders  at  91  cents  a  bushel,  bagged, 
or  85.  cents  in  bulk.    Both  prices  are  basis  f .o.b.  at  elevators  or  country 
dealers,  with  a  limit  of  '39,1+00  bushels  (1,000  metric  tons)  for  individual 
purchases.    While  many  feeders  are  believed  to  be  taking  advantage  of ^ 
these  prices,  little  net  increase  is  expected  in  the  totai  quantity  of 
com  fed.      .  , 

Total  domestic  disappearance  during  I9I+9-5O  is  currently  forecast 
at  about  125  million  bushels  leaving  about  150  million  bushels  for  export 
or  carry-over.    Exports  during  I9I+8-49  are  pla'ced  at  80  million  bushels. 
Shipments  dropped  sharply  in  early,  I9I+9  as  a'  .result  of  the'  fulfillment 
of  last  year's  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  end  the  failure  to  close 
new  agreements  for  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom    or  to  other  large  European 
buyers.    Relatively  high  export  prices  have  been  a  deterrent  to  larger 
shipments,  according  to  reports. 

The  official  quotation  on  old-crop  corn  for  export  continues  at  the 
equivalent  of  $1.74  per  bushel  f .o.b,  Buenos  Aires,  but  the  government  has 
signified  its  willingness  to  consider  offers.    It  is  also  said  to  have 
explored  the  possibilities  of  selling  old>  damaged  corn  at  $1.06  -  $1.29 
per  bushel  tosome  European  countries.    The  price  policy  for  new-crop 
corn  is  not  yet  determined.    The  price,  as  well  as  export  prospects,  will 
be  strongly  influenced  by  the  outcome  of  the  expected  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom.    Producers  this  season  are  to  receive  $0.6l  per  bushel, 
for  bagged  grain,  on  track  at  Buenos  Aire3,  compared  with  $0.55  during 
I948 -1+9 .    Growers,  however,  claim  that  increased  costs  for  bagging  and 
transportation  alone  absorb  most  of  the  increase. 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 
(Continued  from  Pas-e  513) 

COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange: 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


:  :  :      >  :  Price  in  Equivalent 

Market  location           .  Date  >  Unit  of  .  Unit  of  .  foreign  :U.S.  cents 

_  klnd'  and  quality        |  19^9  ;  ggfg^j  :  currency  \  ourroncy  lper  poima 

Alexandria  :  : Kan tar  :  :  : 

Ashmouni,  Good  :  5^19  ;  99.05  lbs.  :Taliari  :  4.6.4.0  :  38,69 

Ashtnouni,  F.G.F  :  »  :      "  :      "  :  4-5.15  :  37.65 

Karnak,  Good  :  "  :  :      11  :  73.55  :       61. 33 

Karnak,  F.G.F  :  n  :      «'  :      »  :  68.05  :  56^74. 

Bombay  :  -.Candy  :  :  : 

Jarila,  Fine  •  "  :  784  lbs.  :Rupee  :  620.00  :  23.86 

Breach,  Fine  :  »  i      **  :      "  :  65O.OO  :  25.01 

Kampala,  East  African. ...  •  "  :      "  :      "  :  (not  available) 

Karachi  :  :Maund  :  :  : 

Tf  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine  :  5-18  :  62.28  lbs.  j      "  :  87.00  :       31. 9C 

289F  Sind,  S.G.,  Fine  :  »  :  j     J  :  94. 00  :  34.46 

2S9F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine..;  "  :      11  :  :  96. 00  :  35.20 

Buenos  Aires  :  :Metric  ton  :  :  : 

Type  B  .  :  5-I9  :  2204.6  lbs  ;Peso  :a/3950.00  :  53.35 

Lima  :  :Sp.  quintal  :  :  : 

Tanguie ,  Type  5> .......... :  5-18  ;  101.  4  lb?..  :Sol  ••  (not  ^quoted) 

Pima,  Type  1  :  '<  :      "  :  :  (not  :quoted) 

Recife  :  :Arroba  :  :  : 

Mata,  Type  4  :  5-19  :  33. 07  lbs.  :Cruzeiro  :  210.00  :  34-55 

Sertao,  Type  5.-,  :  11  -  .  .  200.00  :       32. 90 

Sao  Paulo  ;  .  .  .  . 

Sao  Paulo,  Type-  5........:  "  :      "  [      "  i  I96.OO  :  32.25 

Torreon  :  :sP.  quintal  •  ■  '  : 

Middling,  15/15"  :  »  :  101.4  lbs.  tPeso  :  197.00  :  24.34 

Houston -Galves  ton -New         ;  :  .  . 

Orleans  av.  Mid.  15/16"..:  "  :Pound  icent  \  XXXXX  ':  32.67 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.  S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad,    u.  S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets, 
a/    Nominal . 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CANADIAN  EGG  HATCH  SAME  AS  I9I+8; 
HEAVIER  BREEDS  IMPORTANT 

Canadian  chick  numbers  in  19^9  a**e  estimated  to  be  slightly  less 
than  the  total  of  JO  million  hatched  in  I9U8,  which  was  about  23  per- 
cent less  than  the  record  of  90  million  in  19U7«    At  this  time  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  pountry  meat  production  in  Canada  and 
some  shift  away  from  egg  production  has  occurred  throughout  the 
industry.    This  interest  is  indicated  by  the  strong  demand  for  heavier 
breeds  and  particularly  cockerels  of  these  breeds.    The  demand  for 
turkey  poults  far  exceeds  the  supply  even  though  many  eggs  are  being 
imported  from  the  United  States.     Turkey  poults  are  expected  to  total 
1«1  million  in  I9U9  which  would  equal  the  I9I4.8  hatch. 


LATE        HE  W  S 


(Continued  from  Page  U93) 

before  July  31»  19^9*    According  to  the  first  agreement,  signed  this 
past  February,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  exchange  3  million  bushels  of  wheat 
for  Indian  jute,  tea  and  castor  oil.     India  further  agreed  to  purchase 
700,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Russia  during  19^9 • 


Tho  19l|9  Luxemburg  grape  crop  for  wind  has  been  practically 
destroyed  because  of  heavy  frosts.    On  low  lands  in  Belgium,  fruit  trees 
were  heavily  hit  by  frost,  with  prospects  of  heavy  damage  to  apples  and 
pears.      Otherwise  the  fruit  outlook  is  excellent. 


The  Minister  of  Food  of  the  United  Kingdom  recently  announced 
increases  in  special  and  or  din-' Cry  domestic  cheese  rations,  effective 
May  22,  19^9*    The  ordinary  domestic  ration  was  to'  be  increased  from 
I-g  ounces  per  week  to  2  ounces  per  we  ok  and  the  new  special  allotment 
will  be  12  ounces  per  week.    The  cheese  ration  had  previously  boon 
reduced  from  2  ounces  to  1-g-  ounces  on  April        19^-8.    There  will  be 
no  change  in  seaman's  rations* 


